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Cavalry Song :—The Forlorn Hope. 
From the German of G. Herween. 

(This song was translated for the Singer-Fest at Providence, 
where the original ‘‘Reiterlied’’ was sung by the Orpheus of 
Boston to music composed by Liszt]. 

The night is o’er, the morrow come, 

And on we ride, so still and dumb,— 
We ride to our undoing ! 

The morning wind is blowing chill; 

A glass more, landlord, quickly fill, 
For Death waits the wooing ! 


Thou tender grass, ah! why so green @ 
Thou’lt blush all roses soon, I ween, 

My blood thy leaves imbruing. 
First swallow now !—On sword my hand— 
For this I drink to Fatherland, 

The death-vow renewing ! 


Quick now, again! the second quaff! 

And this in Kreedom’s dear behalf, 
This quaff o’ the bitter brewing ! 

A heeltap ! quick, whose shall it be ? 

This drop, O Roman Realm, to thee! 
So here’s to thy undoing ! 


To Sweetheart !—but the glass is dry— 

The sabres flash, the bullets fly— 
There! give my child the pieces !* 

Now thunder on the foe! Away! 

O wild delight! At break of day, 
Thro’ death, away, 
Parsaing ! pursuing 


w? 


J. 8. Dz 


* The rhyme ean only be preserved here by some sacrifice 
of simple, terse expression ; thus: 
To Sweetheart!—but the bullets fly, 
Spears glitter—there the pieces lie— 
These to my boy that’s growing ! 
Here is the original German of the whole poem : 
Die bange Nacht ist nun herum, 
Wir reiten still, wir reiten stumm, 
Und reiten ins Verderben. 
Wie weht so scharf der Morgenwind! 
Frau Wirthin, noch ein Glas geschwind 
Vorm Sterben, vorm Sterben. 


Du junges Gras, was stehst so griin? 
Must bald wie lauter Rislein bliihn, 
Mein Blut ja soll dich farben. 
Den ersten Schluck, ans Schwert die Hand, 
Den trink’ ich fiir das Vaterland 
Zu sterben, zu sterben. 


Und schnell den zweiten hinterdrein, 
Und der soll fiir die Freiheit sein, 
Der zweite Schluck vom Herben! 
Dies Restchen—nun, wem bring ich’s gleich ? 
Dies Restchen dir. 0 Rémisch Reich, 
Zum sterben, zum sterben! 


Dem Liebchen—doch das Glas ist leer, 
Die Kugel saust, es blitzt der Speer; 
Bringt meinem Kind die Scherben ! 
Auf! In den Feind wie Wetterschlag ! 
O Reiterlust, am friihen Tag 
Zu sterben, zu sterben ! 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Simple Counterpoint. 
BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 
The general idea of the science of Counter- 
point is to reduce to a system the principles that 


must govern our proceeding in composing one or 
more voice-parts additional to a given melody, or 





subject. This process was for a long time man- 
aged empirically. That is, the ancient writers 
observed that the best effects possible for the 
union of two voices were to be attained only by 
avoiding certain progressions and relations, and 
by adhering as closely as possible to certain fa- 
vorite consonances and modes of melodie pro- 
gression. Hence arose a great body of rules, all 
of which rested upon inductions made from ac- 
tual observation, but with no apparent connec- 
tion among themselves, and no very obvious re- 
lation to any great general principle or princi- 
ples, such as in other sciences are ultimately 
found to underlie any body of related facts. 

This system arose in the middle ages among the 
ecclesiastical writers, who, for the most part re- 
moved from the world by their monastic vows, 
found their labor and delight in beautifying and 
elaborating the song worship of God. The an- 
thems of the Afass and the canticles of Vespers, 
according to the rubric, were always to be sung 
to the same melodies. But such monotony was 
inadmissable and uninteresting to choirs of train- 
ed singers, such as were to be found in most of 
the great churches and religious houses of that 
period. According to the usual law of commerce, 
the demand for variety created the supply. It 
was found that within certain limits the people 
and uneducated singers might perform the canti- 
cles according to time-honored custom ; while the 
choir could, at the same time, surround this plain 
song of the people with a harmonic embellish- 
ment of independent, yet subsidiary, melodies. 
Hence arose successively the various orders of 
two-part counterpoint; namely: First Order, 
note against note,; Second Order, two notes of 
the counterpoint against one of the subject; Third 
Order, four notes against one; Fourth Order, 
syncopations ; and Fifth Order, florid counter- 
point, a combination of all the preceding. So 
also of the Three-voice, Four-voice, and Many- 
voice varieties of counterpoint. 

We proceed to a summary of the rules of two- 
voice counterpoint; the problem being: To in- 
vent a second voice-part, which, sung atthe same 
time as the subject, shall produce the most com- 
plete harmonic effect possible for two voices, un- 
der the voluntarily imposed limitation of employ- 
ing exclusively either order of this class of com- 
position that may be selected. First, then, of 
note against note. 

I. Instrumental aid is dispensed with. Our 
task is to compose a secondary voice having al- 
ways one single tone contemporary with each 
tone of the already-existing melody, called the 
Subject : and the new voice must not only pro- 
duce a good harmonic effect when united with 
the subject, but it must have an individual and 
characteristic movement, or fune, of its own. 
Hence arise two classes of rules; of which one 
class answers the question : How shall the coun- 
terpoint progress, so as to secure its own separate 
recognition, while preserving due subordination 
to the subject? And the other :—What inter- 
vals is it most desirable to produce with the sub- 


ject, so as to produce the most complete and sat- 
isfactory effect ? 

1. We proceed to consider, then, the melodie 
movement of the counterpoint. And first, to de- 
fine terms. When the tones of a melody succeed 
each other by seconds, the melody is said to pro- 
gress in conjunct movement. When skips are 
introduced, the movement is said to be disjunct. 

It is evident, also, that, as compared with each 
other, there are three ways of progression possi- 
ble to the voices. Namely: one voice may as- 
cend while the other descends—in which case the 
movement is said to be contrary ; one remains sta- 
tionary while the other ascends or descends, mak- 
ing oblique motion; both voices ascend at the 
same time,—if by the same intervals, making 
parallel motion, or if by different intervals, mak- 
ing similar motion. 

We are now prepared to consider the melodic 
movement of the voices, both absolute and rela- 
tive. Conjunct movement is, in general, prefer- 
able to disjunct, because more easily sung; and 
because if the melodic thread have no breaks or 
interruptions, the listener may more easily follow 
both melodies. 

The following considerations govern the pro- 
gression of the voices as compared with each oth- 
er. It will be remembered that the task is to 
give to the counterpoint as characteristic a move- 
ment as will be compatible with due subordina- 
tion to the subject. Hence the rule: “Contrary 
motion is preferable to either oblique or similar. 
And oblique is to be preferred to similar; and 
similar to parallel. Parallel motion by perfect 
consonances is inadmissible; and not more than 
three imperfect consonances of the same denomi- 
nation are allowed to succeed each other in par- 
allel motion.” Esthetically considered, it is to 
be remarked that from the contrary motion of 
voices the mind receives the impression of a high- 
er kind of unity than from the other varieties of 
motion: namely, “The union of separate and dis- 
tinct things into one complete whole.” Still an- 
other element is to be taken into consideration in 
determining how great a degree of melodic in- 
terest in the counterpoint would be compatible 
with the due super-eminence of the subject. 
Namely : the question whether the subject, or 
the counterpoint is to be enunciated in tones of 
the greater power, or more striking timbre. For 
it is very evident that if the subject is to be sung 
by a large number of voices, while the counter- 
point is to be executed by a few, that the mere 
weight of the tone-mass will attraact enough to 
the eubject, while a very considerable degree of 
melodic superiority may be allowed to the coun- 
terpoint, without thereby destroying the symme- 
try of the work in this respect. 

2. With regard to the harmonic relationship 
of the voices the following considerations prevail. 
The tone that gives coloring to the chord is the 
third, for itis this that determines whether the 
harmony be. major or minor. Now in the inver- 
sions of the triad the third makes with the other 





elements always a third or sixth. Hence the rule: 
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“Voices are to stand as much as possible in the 
intervals of thirds or sixths with each other. 
These intervals, however, are not to be attained 
by direct or similar motion, but as much as may 
be by contrary. Octaves and unisons are to be 
avoided, except in the opening and closing. And 
this for the reason that it is easier for two voices 
to commence in these intervals than in any oth- 
ers; but in the progress of the work we are to em- 
ploy other consonances in order to obtain a more 
satisfactory harmonic effect. In this order, dis- 
cords are not used. The consonance of the 
fourth is also forbidden because it does not sound 
well: and this for the reason that an additional 
voice is required in order to give a distinct idea 
of the harmony intended. 

II. The second order of two-part counter- 
point requires two notes in the counterpoint 
against one in the subject. This variety affords 
more license than the one already noticed. A 
limited use of discords is allowed; but they must 
appear, generally, as passing notes. Usually the 
accented part of the measure must be a concord. 
The counterpoint may begin with half a measure 
rest; in this case the tone following the rest must 
concord with the subject. 

III. In the third order, there are four tones 
of the counterpoint against one of the subject. 
The use of four tones in the counterpoint allows 
the introduction of passing notes and appoggia- 
turas. The counterpoint may commence with a 
rest equal to one of its own notes, but the rest 
must be followed by a concord. 

IV. Syncopations. In this order we have 
two tones of the counterpoint against one of the 
subject, as in the second order ; but it differs from 
that in the fact that in this order the last tone of 
the counterpoint in one measure may be suspend- 
ed into the measure following,—making discords 
of suspension, and producing the rhythmic effect 
known as syncopation. 

V. Florid Counterpoint. In this order, which 
is the form of composition usually met with, all 
the preceding styles may be employed in the 
counterpoint. Each must be governed by its 
own laws; and the order of their introduction is 
subject only to the fancy of the composer. 

In a similarly systematic manner are discussed 
the five orders each of Three-part, Four-part, and 
Many-voiced counterpoint; for even an outline 
of which space and time do not now suffice us. 
Reference is made, therefore, to Cherubini's 
CoUNTERPOINT AND FuGvur, from a perusal of 
which it will appear that Simple Counterpoint is 
not such a very simple matter. And it is respect- 
fully but earnestly suggested by the present wri- 
ter that the study of the science of counterpoint 
would not be amiss in those who contemplate mu- 
sical composition . as among the possibilities of 
their future employment. And we offer this sug- 
gestion with less hesitation, because examination of 
several recent collections of Church Music has 
led us to believe that it is not always safe to ex- 
pect a knowledge of this science to come by na- 
ture. 





M. Bach's Dream. 


(From the New York Nation.) 


The report of the singular adventure which has 
created so great a sensation here, viz. the revealing of 
a couple of airs and the words of a song to M. Bach 
of Paris, in a dream or vision, determined your cor- 
respondent to undertake a visit to that gentleman in 
order tq ascertain from him what amount of truth 
there might be in the romantic stéty that has so 





deeply stirred the curiosity of this lively and incredu- 
lous city. Accordingly, having learned the uddress 
of M. Bach, I proceeded to the house indicated, No. 
8 Rue Castellane, opening out of the broad and busy 
Rue Tronchet, just behind the Madeleine. To my 
great vexation I found that M. Bach had just flitted, 
driven away probably by the enormous rise of rents 
in that part of the town ; the portress, however, gave 
me the new address of the professor, No. 61 Avenue 
des Ternes, and thither proceeded your correspondent 
only to find that the descendent of the great Sebas- 
tian was taking, with his family, advantage of the 
sunny holiday, and was away for the afternoon. But, 
heing bent on seeing M. Bach, and learning from him 
the particulars both of the ‘‘vision” itself and of the 
vet more surprising events which are said to have 
happened since then in connection therewith, I went 
again to the house two days ago, and had the satis- 
faction at last of finding him at home. 

Having sent in my card, I was ushered into the 
parlor, where I saw the beantiful old spinet which 
holds so prominent a place in this strange affair. The 
parlor—the picture of neatness and order—shows evi- 
dent traces of the refined and antiquarian tastes of its 
master. The clock over the mantelpiece dates from 
the time of Lonis XIII. ; the prints on the walls are 
all old and interesting ; bits of old porcelain and oth- 
er stray waifs of the past are scattered abont the 
room, the centre of which is occupied by a long ease 
of ancient coins, whose collection has been one of the 
“favorite pleasures” of the professor’s life. The 
precious spinet, of oak, ornamented with much fine 
carving, tasteful gilded arabesques, intermingled with 
turquoises and gilded flenrs-de-lys, is placed, for the 
present, on a harmonium that stands near one of the 
windows, 

The spinet is to the modern piano what the black 
and bitter sloe is to the golden ‘‘magnum bonum,” or 
luscious “green gage,” of modern gardening. It is 
the small, weak, modest beginning of the long series 
of “improvements” which have resulted in the glori- 
ons scope and tonality of Erard'’s pianos. Tt consists 
of a box, about a metre and a half in length, rather 
more than halfa metre wide, and without legs, so 
that it was portable, like a violin, enclosed in a case. 
When plaved upon, the spinet was placed upon a ta- 
ble or on the old fashioned stand, shaped like an X, 
and called after that letter. The greater part of the 
box is ocenpied by the wires, very small and weak 
in comparison with those of a modern piano, but dis- 
posed in the same way. In the front of the spinet is 
a key-board, containing four octaves, identical with 
those of the piano in point of musical sequence, and 
the white and black keys arranged in the same order, 
but of smaller dimensions. ‘These kevs, when played 
upon, move a set of wooden sticks, about the size of 
a finger, the tops of which are furnished with metal 
points that strike the corresponding wires. 

My contemplation of the particular spinet which 
has now become so famous was interrupted by the 
entrance of its owner, who, being made acquainted 
with the ohject of my visit, assured me of his perfect 
readiness to inform me of all the circumstances of the 
affair. I must premise that M. Bach, creat-grandson 
of Christian Bach, one of the sons of the immortal 
Sebastian Bach, is himself hetween sixty and seventy 
years of age, in delicate health, but in fall possession 
of all his mental faculties, a busy composer, and high- 
ly esteemed by his brother artists, both as a musician 
and as a thoroughly upright, honest, and amiable 
man. He is very well known in this city, having 
come hither when very young, received his musical 
education at the Conservatoire, and resided here ever 
since, engaged as a composer and teacher of music. 
“My son Louis picked up this instrument,” said M. 
Bach, “at a bric-a-brac shop. Knowing my _ liking 
for curiosities of the kind, he at once presented it to 
me. Being, as you see, of remarkable beanty and 
finish, and in so unusual a state of preservation, this 
acquisition afforded me no little satisfaction. I 
wished to learn something of its history, but the deal- 
er from whom Louis had hought it could only tell 
him that it had just been brought from Italy, by the 
person from whom he had purchased it, shortly be- 
fore. I spent most of the day in examining my new 
treasure, and, at last, having as I thought, ferreted 
into every part of it, I discovered the inscription : 
“Roma, 1564,” showing where and when the instra- 
ment was made. I amused myself with examining 
and playing on the spinet during the evening, and 
went to bed with my thoughts still running on my 
new acquisition. During my sleep I dreamed—as 
you have seen it stated in the journals—that a foreign- 
er, elegantly dressed in the costume of the French 
court in the middle of the sixteenth century, with 
the pointed hat, slashed garments, broad- shoes, 
and numerous ribbons of that day, came towards me, 
bowing and smiling, and told me that the spinet now 
in my possession had formerly belonged to him, hay- 





ing been presented to him by his master, King Henry 
IIT., whose favorite musician he was; that the king 
had been greatly in love with the beautiful Princess 
Marie of Cleves, Marquise d’Isly, whom he had first 
seen at a hunt, and wished to marry her, but that this 
lady had died in a cloister; that the king used often 
to sing a song he had composed in memory of her, 
and that he (the musieian) would then usnally play a 
‘saraband’ he had composed, to amuse the king in 
these moments of sadness : that the man in the dream 
had then sung and played the song and the saraband 
on the spinet, and that he had wakened in tears 
touched by the pathos of the song.” In short, M. 
Bach repeated the whole story as your readers may 
remember it, vouching for the truth of the published 
account in every particular, even to the finding, to 
his unbounded amazement, of the copy of the two 
airs and the.words, which he saw lying upon his bed 
when he opened his eyes next morning. 

The mysterious production, which Mr. Bach show- 
ed me, is written on the blank half of a sheet of mu- 
sic paper, on the other half of which he had been en- 
gaved, the day before, in writing down something he 
was in the midst of composing. The notes are writ- 
ten like those now in use, but the clefs are different, 
so that it has been necessary to transpose the song 
and the saraband (both of which have been published ) 
into those in ordinary use. The words of the song, 
like the notation, are written very small, with ex- 
treme neatness and delicacy, apparently in pencil, 
and many of the letters are formed with the exploded 
“Gothic tails” in use in the time of Henry III. 

The historic particulars since discovered by M. 
Bach and his friends show that an Italian musician, 
named Baldazzarini, or Baltazarini (for the name is 
varionsly spelt), was in great favor with Henry IIT., 
and also that the young Princess of Cleves, whom 
the king fell in love with at a hunt, was shut up by 
the ambitious and unscrupulous queen-mother in a 
convent, where she was believed to have died of poi- 
son. The old and rare Journal de l’Etoile, a sort of 
gazette then published, and now to be seen at the 
Bibliotheque Imperiale, adds that the king went to 
the convent and demanded to see the corpse of his 
lady love, bat that the abbess refused to let him do 
so, alleging that ‘decomposition had begun,” but, in 
reality, it was thought, because she feared that the 
traces of poison would be discovered. 

But the strangest part of this strange story is still 
to come. M. Bach assures me that at the period of 
his dream he had never even heard of the so-called 
“spirit manifestations” of modern times, and that, 
being utterly unable to account for the page of written 
music found on his bed, he was immensely perplexed, 
agitated, and troubled by the ocenrrence. ‘The 
dream alone,” said M. Bach, “would have struck me 
as a very remarkable one ; but still I should have re- 
garded it as a dream, and should not have been made 
uneasy about it. But what was I to think of the 
tangible, visible proof of somebody’s having been 
really there, afforded by the presence of the written 
music, thi actual copy of the verses I had heard in 
my dream?” He spoke of the occurrence to his 
friends, who mentioned it again to all their acquaint- 
ances, anda host of literary men, artists and others 
came to see him and hear the surprising recital from 
his own lips. Alterie Second published a full ac- 
count of the occurrence in the Grand Journal, from 
whose pages it was copied far and wide. And as, 
among the numerous visitors attracted by the story, 
came several firm believers in the developments of 
modern spiritualism, M. Bach soon arrived at the 
conclusion that the occurrence in question was of this 
nature. 

“About a month after my dream,” continued M. 
Bach, “Thad a violent headache and a nervous trem- 
bling of my hand that I could not account for. I felt 
ill and uneasy. Suddenly, having heard of ‘writing 
mediums,’ the thonght struck me, ‘perhaps Baltaza- 
rini is wishing to make me write!’ I can’t imagine 
what put the idea into my head ; but I took « pencil 
and held it on a shect of paper. I lost my conscious- 
ness at once, and my hand wrote a verse of four lines 
saying that the king had given the spinet to Baldaz- 
zarini. The turn of this verse being obscure, my 
hand then wrote as follows: ‘King Henri, my mas- 
ter, who gave me the spinet you possess, had written 
a quatrain on a piece of parchment, which he had 
nailed inside the case, and sent to me. Some years 
afterwards, having to take a journey, and fearing—as 
I took the spinet with me to play on—that the parch- 
ment might be torn off and lost, I took it off, and 
that I might not lose it, I pat it into a little hiding 
place to the left of the key-board, where it is still.’ 

“At that time my spinet had been lent to the Re- 
trospective Museum in the Palace of Industry, I 
could not ascertain whether this true or not. But as 
soon as the spinet was brought back to me, my son 
and I searched carefully for this parchment, but coald 
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see nothing of it. 
pieces, we found aniche under the hammer so small 
that we could not get at it without taking out several 
of them ; and there, hidden under the dust and cob- 
webs of three hundred years, we found a piece of 
parchment, blackened by time, thirty centimetres 
long, seven anda half wide, on which, when he had 
cleaned it, we found the verse ailuded to, and running 
thus: 
“(Moy le Roy Henry trois octroys cette espinette, 
A Baltazarini mon gay musicien, 
Mais sis dit mai sone. on bien [ma] moult simplette, 
Lors, pour mon souvenir dans l’estuy garde bien.” 

This parchment, which your correspondent has 
seen and copied, has a nail-hole on each corner ; it is 
also pierced all around with a multitude of very 
small holes, which, which seem to show that it has 
been nailed all round with very fine nails. The wri- 
ting and signature are exactly similar to those of 
Henry IIT. in authentic documents, and there can be 
no doubt that the piece is authentic, however obtain- 
ed. 
“No one could imagine,” continued M. Bach, “the 
meaning of the word ma, surrounded by a line, as you 
see. But one day my hand wag again moved invol- 
untarily, and these Words were written: ‘Amico mio,’ 
the king joked about my accent in the verse he sent 
with the spinet. I always said ma instead of mais.” 

M. Bach and his friends have told me a number of 
other particulars relative to this singular affair, all 
extremely marvellous and all confirmatory both of the 
occurrence and of the historic truth of the statements 
thus strangely made; but these I really dare not 
give in this place, lest some of vour readers should 
begin to doubt the sanity of your correspondent, who, 
faithful to the duty of a mirror, has but given you a 
faithful reflex of one of the topics which has been 
exciting the curiosity of the Parisians. 


The Sword of Freedom. 

[A free translation of “‘Das Deutsche Schwert,"’ as sung by 
the grand chorus, with orchestra, at the Sanger-Fest in Provi- 
dence. 

The noblest weapon ever worn, 
With fondest pride by hero borne, 

Is Freedom’s shining blade ; 
And it shall flash with might again, 
And it shall smite oppression’s chain, 

And Kings shall be afraid. 





That weapon is not bought and sold, 

The freeman not from greed for gold 
Will lift that sword of might ; 

But only in his Country’s cause, 

For hearth and home, for equal laws, 
For Fatherland and Right. 


And so its hiltis like the cross, 
That men may count all else as loss, 
Save Love that maketh free; 
And s0 its blade, how bright to-day ! 
On time’s great dial points alway 
To Death and Liberty ! 


O evermore, my faithful sword, 
Till Peace with Freedom be restored, 
Still dye thee crimson red ! 
Th’ exulting hero swings thee high, 
Exulting rushes on to die, 
Thee whistling round his head ! 
J. 8. D. 





[From the Shilling Magazine.] 


Mendelssohn's St. Paul. 


BY ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


This is a work of the purest style, the production 
of a mind full of peace and love. It would be a mis- 
take, besides being unfair to the composer, to com- 
we it, even remotely, to the Oratorios of Handel or 

ach. They are alike just as much as all kinds of 
sacred music, all churches, all pictures of the Ma- 
donna are alike ; but Bach and Handel had reached 
maturity when they began to write, whereas Men- 
delssohn was still a mere youth. The work of a 
young artist whose imagination is overflowing with 
graceful images, and to whom life and the future are 
still full of charm, cannot fairly be compared with a 
work of an earlier and severer period by one of those 
divine masters who, from their seats among the stars, 
looked back over a long and hallowed life. 


At last, having taken it almost to | 





Tt has heen rightly remarked that the chief draw- 
backs to the general effect of the work are to be 
found in the first half; that the minor part of St. 
Stephen, if not absolutely throwing St. Paul into the 
background, diminishes his importance; thet Saul is 
presented more in the character of a convert than of 
a converter ; alsothatthe oratorio is too long and 
might with advantage be divided into two. A most 
inviting subject for criticism is the poetical manner 
in which the appearances of our Lord are treated (by 
achorus of trebles and altos) ; but surely such specu- 
lations only spoil the idea, while it would be impos- 
sible to wound the composer’s feelings more easily 
than in this, one of his most beautiful inspirations. 
To my mind nothing can be more appropriate than 
to represent God as speaking with many voices, and 
revealing His will through a choir of angels ; just as 
in painting, His presence is indicated more poetically 
by cherubs hovering in the upper part of the picture 
than by the representation of an old man, or by the 
so-called sign of the Trinity, &e. Where the reality 
is unattainable, it is surely allowable to use the most 
beautiful symbol within reach. It has also been ob- 
jected that some of the chorales in “St. Paul’ lose 
their simple character by the ornaments with which 
Mendelssohn has adorned them. Asif chorales were 
not just as well adapted to express joy and confidence 
as earnest supplication ; as if there were not every 
difference between ‘Sleepers wake, and ‘In deep 
distress ;” or as if a work of art had no demands to 
fulfil beyond those of a parish choir! Then, again, 
people wanted to make out that “St. Paul” was not 
even a “Protestant Oratorio,” but only a “Concert 
Oratorio,” which suggested to some wag the happy 
middle course of calling It a “Protestant-Concert-Or- 
atorio.”” 

It is always possible to make objections, and even 
plausible ones, and the industry of the critics deserves 
every respect. But granting all that can be said, 
hoyy much there is in the oratorio with which no one 
can find fault! Besides its ruling spirit, the deeply 
religious feeling which pervades it, consider the mas- 
terly way in which, from a musical point of view, ev- 
ery situation is brought out, the uninterrupted flow 
of noble melody, the intimate connection of words 
and sounds, speech and music, so that the whole 
thing seems actually embodied before you; think of 
the grace which it breathes throughout, the admirable 
grouping of the characters, the endless variety of col- 
or in the instrumentation ; realize its perfectly mature 
style and playful mastery over all forms of composi- 
tion, and then say if there is any cause to be discon- 
tented. 

I have only one thing toadd. The music of “St. 
Paul” is, on the average, so easy to understand, so 
popular, and so effective, that it almost seems as if 
the great idea of its composer throughout had been 
to interest the public. Now, noble as this aim un- 
doubtedly is, it may, if indulged in, rob his fature 
compositions of that power and inspiration which is 
found in the works of those who, regardless of either 
aim or limits, gave themselves up singly to their 
great subjects. Lastly, it must not be forgotten that 
Beethoven wrote a “Mount of Olives” as well as a 
“Missa solennis ;” and bearing this in mind, we may 
well believe that as Mendelssohn the youth has writ- 
ten a fine oratorio, Mendelssohn the man will write 
another that shall be still nobler.* Till then let us 
be content with what we have, and profit from it, and 
enjoy it. 

* A prophecy afterwards fulfilled in the ‘‘Elijah.” 
article was written long ago. 


— " a 
Music Abrowd. 

Hamnurcn. The long announced Musical Fes- 
tival in May began with a performance of Handel’s 


Messiah in the church of St. Michael. A correspon- 
dent of the London Musical World writes of it : 


That this large edifice, which can accommodate 
4000 persons, should only be about half full, was a 
fact for which it is easy to account ; the present state 
of affairs excites the most anxious misgivings in all 
classes. Nevertheless, the interest taken by the pub- 
lic in the proceedings increased each day, for the 
performance of The Messiah was marked by an unu- 
sual combination of talent. The chorus, made up 
of the choruses of the several local academies, was 
exceedingly good ; the orchestra, highly satisfactory ; 
and the organ, which possesses 80 registers, played 
by Herr Franz Weber of Cologne. There is certain- 
ly something magnificent and grand about the per- 
formance of an oratorio in a church, especially in one 
like St. Michael’s, the acoustic qualities of which are 
so favorable that even the gentlest piano can be dis- 
tinctly heard in the very furthest corner. In conse- 
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| quence of the indisposition of Mile. Therese Schnei- 


der, Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt undertook the 
whole of the soprano music. The other solo singers 
were Mme. Bettelheim, Herren Gunz and Stock- 
hansen. 

The second day’s performance took place at 7 
o'clock in the evening, in Sagebiel’s handsome new 
room, or hall, which can contain with ease, down be- 
low, from 1,200 to 1,400 spectators. The galleries 
are arranged similar to those of the new Diisseldort 
Tonhalle, and afford room for twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred more. The orchestra is arranged like that in 
Exeter Hall, London, that is, it rises pretty abruptly, 
so that the conductor, though standing below, can be 
conveniently seen by every one. Like St. Michael’s 
church, this hall is distinguished for its excellent 
acoustic qualities.—The programme included the 
“Ode 6n St. Cecilia’s Day ;” the scene of the Furies 
from Gluck’s Orpheus ; and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, the Ode being conducted Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt, and the two other works by Herr Julius 
Stockhausen. The “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” was 
introduced to the Rhinelanders at the Diisseldorf Mu- 
sical Festival of 1863, when, as on the present occa- 
sion, Mme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt and Herr Gunz 
sang the vocal solos. One of the gems of the per- 
formance was the rendering of the soprano air, No. 
4,in G minor. It was sung by Mme. Goldschmidt, 
accompanied on the organ by Herr Weber, and on 
the violoncello by Herr Lindner, of the Royal Band, 
Hanover, who proved himself a consummate artist. 
The organ is very small, but its tone is soft and agree- 
able. Herr Gunz gave the tenor music very well 
and characteristically. Of the solo instruments, the 
violin, flute, and trumpet merit especial mention. 
The execution of the Ninth Symphony was highly 
spirited. Atthe head of the violinists were Herren 
von Konigsléw, of Cologne, and Boie, of Altona ; 
among the double-bassists were Herren Miiller, of 
Darmstadt, and Breur, of Cologne. All the wood 
instruments were good ; the horn and trumpet, ad- 
mirable, as were, also, the kettle-drums. The vocal 
solos were entrusted to Mlle. Mandl, of Hamburgh ; 
Mile. Bettelheim; Herren Gunz and Stagemann. 
Herr Stockhausen deserves commendation ‘for the 
mode in which he conducted generally, but there 
were very many details which did not please every- 
body. The writer of these lines, for instance, was 
among those who were not contented, because he is 
no advocate for the individual conception of classical 
works, and believes that for any musical composition, 
no matter what, there is only one correct tempo, and 
only one correct mode of performance, even when it 
is not so easy at once to seize the true spirit of the 
composition from its form. Thns it struck many 
persons that the molto vivace, 3-4 time, in the Scherzo, 
was taken so quickly, that for the presto, 4-4 time, it 
was scarcely possible to increase the pace. Now and 
then, too, the pace wavered. The Adagio on the oth- 
er hand, in consequence of the andante moderato, 3-4 
time, being taken too slowly, failed to come out with 
sufficient prominence when compared with the Ada- 
gio molto e cantabile, 4-4 time. But what struck mu- 
sicians more than anything else, was the tempo of the 
recitatives for the basses in the introduction to the 
finale. Stockhausen made them play presto, and, at 
the rehearsal, justified this galloping pace by the fact 
that he, as 2 singer, could read the recitative in no 
other way, ete. Many members of the orchestra 
thonght a singer ought to know best what Recitativo 
meant, namely, a piece of elocution or declamation, 
that can be introduced as well into a presto as into an 
adagio, and yet hold its own. As however, freedom 
of speech is not yet introduced into orchestras, and 
as musicians have not got to such a pitch that every 
member of a band can follow his own notions con- 
cerning the way in which a solo should be played, as 
a leader of the most modern school once asserted he 
might do, the recitative was given presto. 

On the third day, the concert took place at half- 
past six, p.m., in the same locality. Among the 
works performed were the overture to Der Freischiitz: 
he Schéine Melusine overture ; the second part of 
Schumann’s Paradies und die Peri; and a Violin 
Concerto by Viotti. Weber’s overture was enthusi- 
astically encored and repeated. Viotti’s Violin Con- 
certo was executed by Herr Joachim ina style which, 
even for Herr Joachim, was marvellous. ‘The Ada- 
gio especially was a wonderful strain of song, and the 
interpolated cadences were magnificent. The singers 
in Paradies und die Peri were Mme. Goldschmidt, 
Miles. Mandl, Bettelheim, Herren Gunz, Stiégemann, 
and Stockhausen. Despite the numerous repetitions 
at rehearsal, the wind-instrument players made sever- 
al serious mistakes at the performance. On the art 
of rehearsing judiciously, without losing time; of 
pointing out an error instantly and clearly, and say- 
ing how it is to be remedied, without tiring the band, 
and thus causing neglect rather than increased atten. 
tion, etc., on this art, so useful to every conductor, 
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there ought to be a book written, and what is more, 
seriously studied by ninety-nine conductors of a hun- 
dred. Mendelssohin’s Schdne Melusine overture was 
well played, but not redemanded. Inthe way of solo 
singing, Mme. Goldschmidt’s rendering of the sopra- 
no air from J/ Le Pastore, by Mozart, was something 
to be remembered, as the reader will easily believe 
when he learns that the accompanyist—for there is 
an obbligato violin accompaniment—was no less a 
person than Herr Joachim himself. The concert was 


brought to a conclusion by a repetition of Handel's | 


“Hallelujah.” The whole proceedings wound up 
with a supper in the Victoria Hotel ; and thus ended 
a festival, which, despite the threatening aspect of po- 
litical affairs, proved a decided success. 





Sturrcart.—A_ new three-act opera, entitled 
Astorga, words by Herr Pasque, music by Herr 
Abert, was produced at Stuttgart a short time since. 
The book is considered better than the general run 
of such productions. The following is the plot :— 
Astorga, the celebrated composer of the “Stabat Ma- 
ter,” is staying at the Court of the Duke of Parma, 
and between him and Eleonore, the Duke’s niece, 
there exists the same kind of relation as existed be- 
tween Tasso and his Princess Leonore. The Duke, 
however, compels his niece to marry Don Balbazes, 
the Spanish Governor of Sicily, who, some time pre- 
viously, lias caused Astorga’s father, one of the first 
noblemen of the country, to be execnted as a rebel, 
and forced Astorga, then a child, and his mother, to 
be present at the execution. The mother has died in 
consequence of this cruel act, which continually 
haunt’s the boy’s brain and drives him to the verge 
of madness. When Astorga hears of Eleonore’s 
union, he declares before the whole court that Balba- 
zes is the murderer of his parents. Being challenged 
by Balbazes, Astorga flings his sword at the feet of 
the Governor, who is about to kill him, bat a young 
girl, Angioletta, a pupil of Astorga, rushes between 
them. She loves Astorga, and conceals him for some 
manths in her honse. Messengers from the Empe- 
ror now arrive there to engage her as a singer. 
Among them is Balbazes, who suspects where Astor- 
ga is hidden, and wishes to gain Angioletta’s heart. 
There is a third lover also, in the shape of Lannistan, 
one of the agents of the Emperor. This, together 
with the arrival of Eleonore, who has discovered As- 
torga’s retreat, and, thongh the wife of Balbazes, still 
loves the musician, and wishes to save him, involves 
matters still more. At length, in the obsenrity of 
night, the Gordian knot is severed by Astorga, who, 
thongh not recognizing him, bat suspecting he is a 
rival, kills Balbazes ina duel. Angioletta now res- 


eves the man she loves, by departing with Lauristan, | 


who, on this account, spares Astorga. The latter is 
now free, but mad. At length, after the lapse of 
years, after all the efforts of Eleonore have proved in 
vain, he is restored to reason by hearing a perform- 
ance of his “Stabat Mater,’ in which the voice of 
Angioletta is distinguished, above aught else ; and 
he falls in her arms. ‘The music was much appland- 
ed, After each act, and at the conelusion of the 
opera, the composer and the singers were twice ealled 
on. The day following the first performance the 
King sent for Herr Abert, and, after talking to him, 
in A most complimentary tone for half an hour, ap- 
pointed him Royal Director of Music.  (Aéuwiglicher 
Musik-director ). : 
Lerpste.—Tho Klapperkasten Society here re- 
cently gave a grand entertainment to Herr Mos- 
cheles. The aristocraey of intellect and fashion were 
respectively and nameronsly represented by men cel- 
ebrated in science and art,-as well as by the highest 
government officials, and leading mhabitants of the 
town. ‘There were some 250 ladies and 700 gentle- 
men present. The company were busily engaged 
admiving the @ecorations and pictures which graced 
the walls, and puzzling their brains to understand the 
gigantic inseription over the orchestra, and gress 
what was the object of a piano placed in the middle 
of the hall, and bearing the name, “Klapperkasten” 
(literally : Rattle-box); when the doors of the neigh- 
boring room were flung open, and a Herald, dressed 
in the richest eostume and accompanied by eight 
trumpeters, and gorgeously habited, and blowing 
flourishes, mace his appearance. He announced the 
object of the entertainment, and then alluding to the 
German name adopted by the society for the piano- 
forte, addnecd reasons to show the rieht they 
had to such a commemoration. From ont of the 
instrument, which 1'as much indebted to Moscheles 
for its present importance, as he is to it for his, there 
suddenly appeared Knaor’s admirable bust of him. 
As the head of the evening, too, was born in the 
spring (30th May), and is still a true child of spring, 
the Herald called upon the representative of that sea- 
son to appear, and consecrate the festivity. In obe- 


























dience to the summons, Spring entered, drawn in a 
triumphal car. He recited some verses 
the lite and labors of his favorite son, and then, as 
representing the Muse, crowned him, while melodies 
of his were gently played upon the organ. This 
“Scenic Prologue’ was a great success. Now came 
the musical part of the proceedings. The programme 
was thus constituted. 1. ‘Les Contrastes” for two 
pianos, played by Herren Bernuth, Jadassohn, Rast, 
and Witte. 2. ‘‘Winternacht,” song for mixed cho- 
rus, sung byamateurs. 38. ‘‘Alexandermarsch-Vari- 
ationen.’”’* In this, one of Moscheles’ earliest works, 
Herr Derffel, from St, Petersburg, excited as much 
enthusiasm among his hearers as, fifty years previ- 
ously, the composer himself used to do. 4. “Mai- 
feier,” song for mixed chorus; and 5. “Hommagea 
Handel,” admirably performea by the two gentle- 
men first named. Dr. Roderich Benedix then deliv- 
ered an address. Starting from a consideration of 
the meaning of the word “master,” he referred to the 
great services rendered by Moscheles, and the lasting 
significance he would enjoy in history as the creator 
of the present system of pianoforte-playing, and as a 
virtuoso; as conductor of the London Philharmonic 
Concerts ; as composer; and as Professor in the 
Leipsic Conservatory. The address was followed by 
three lond and ringing cheers from all present. Herr 
Moscheles,who was deeply moved, first expressed his 
thanks in words, and then clothed them in tune, by 
extemporizing upon the piano., 


London. 


Her Masesty’s Turatre. (From the Zimes, 
June 20).—Mr. Mapleson has redeemed two of the 
most important pledges of his prospectus in again 
bringing forward 7/ /'/auto Magico and Oberon. The 
revival of the first of these, which contains the last 
two pieces composed by Mozart for the theatre—the 
solemn Priestermarsch and wonderful overture, writ- 
ten two davs before Die Zauherflote was produced at 
Vienna (September 30, 1791, the year of his death) 
—is one of the incidents that have redounded most to 
the credit of Her Majesty’s Theatre under its present 
management. Oberon, with Mr. Benedict’s interpo- 
lations and masterly recitatives, which, all built up- 
on Weber’s themes, might have come from Weber 
himself, has been a stock-piece since the time when 
Mr. EF. T. Smith took the fortunes of the establish- 
ment in hand. The repertory could hardly have 
been enriched with two works in their different styles 
more universally admired. : 

The cast of 7/ Flauto Magico, in almost all essen- 
tial particalars the same as last year, is fur the most 
part remarkably efficient. We may at once note the 
single very weak point of the performance. The 
music given to the three attendants on Astrifiam- 
mante, Qneen of Night (‘drei Damen;” in the origi- 
nal text) is, with one exception, so ill sapported that 
the two quintets (“THim! perché mentir” and “Dove, 
ohime dove” are completely ruined. The exception 
is Madame Trebelli-Bettini, who is thas unfairly sae- 
rificed to the incompetency of her companions. On 
the other hand, the music of the good “genii” (‘drei 
Knaben’’) is extremely well sung by three young 
ladies of the company—Mlles. Bauermeister, Zandri- 
na (nicce of Mile. Titiens), and Drasdii. All the 
other parts are adequately filled. A better represen- 
tative of the character of Pamina than Mme. Har- 
riers-Wippern could not now be fonnd. As an act- 
ing part Pamina is a mere abstraction; bat Mozart 


has made her sing so melodiously that the ear is rav- 


ished by the strains that proceed from her lips. Mme. 
Wippern, aboxt whose powerful, sweet, and clear 
toned soprano there eannot be two opinions, is also a 
highly accomplished vocalist. In the concerted pieces 
her musical aptitude is of rare advantage, and she 
sings the duet with Papageno (“LA dove prende 
amor ricetto”’?) in a style that is simply faultless. 
Here she is lucky in being associated with a Papa- 
geno like Mr. Santley. A greater treat than this fa- 
vorite melody—for it is all melody—thus phrased 
and articulated by two snch thorough singers, could 
not be wished. Into her most important solo, the 
impassioned air, “Ah lo sd, pitt’ non m’avanza,” 
Mme. Wippern throws an expression as genwne as 
it is earnest. Her whole performance, in short, is 
unexceptionably satisfving. Nor can anything but 
praise be fairly bestowed on the Tamino of Signor 
Gardoni, whose delivery of the beautifal apostrophe 
to Pamina’s portrait (“Ah ! cara immagine’) is in 
every way perfect. Indeed, if the singing of Mo- 
zart’s music could be accepted as the ordeal, instead 
of that of passing through the fire and water, there 
can be little doubt that Sarastro would admit oar 
Tamino and Pamina to the Temple of Isis and Osiris 
without an instant’s hesitation. So musical a Papa- 


* The well-known and once popular variations on the so- 
called * Fall ef Paris.” 


in honor of 





geno as Mr. Santley is, we are inclined to believe, 
unexampled 

In Mile. Sinico he is matched with a Papageno 
worthy of him, and the comic duct of the last act 
(““Pa-Pa-Pagena! Pa-Pa-Pageno”) is full of anima- 
tion and spirit. Sarastro, high-priest of Isis, has 
been represented both by Signor Foli and Herr Ro- 
kitansky. Both good. The possession of a deeper 
bass voice is to the advantage of the latter, and this 
more especially in the fine air with chorus, “Possen- 
ti Numi, Iside, Osiri” (with those marvellous trom- 
bones in the orchestra). But with regard to Saras- 
tro’s secand air, the popular “Qui sdegno non s’ac- 
cende” (“In diesen heil’gen Hallen’’), we rather pre- 
fer the smooth singing of Signor Foli to the more so- 
norons delivery of his successor. Nevertheless, as 
we have hinted, both are excellent. Last, not least, 
the Queen of Night of Mlle. Ilma de Murska is what 
it was last year—a performance in its way unique. 
In the slow movement of Astrifiammante’s first air 
the Hungarian lady is singularly happy, The still 
more trying brarura, “Gli angui @inferno,” is trans- 
posed for her a note lower—and wisely, when it is 
remembered that owing to the elevation of the diapa- 
son. between what in Mozart’s time was “F,” and 
what in onr time is “E flat,” there can scarcely be 
any perceptible gradation. The transposition, at any 
rate, allows Mlle. de Murska to put forth all her en- 
ergy without physical inconvenience ; and thus her 
exeention of this great air, which used to be compara- 
tively imperfect, is now distinguished no less for vig- 
orous certainty than for the right musical feeling. 
Nor does it fail to make an extraordinary impression. 

Oberon is even more strongly represented, inasmuch 
as all the characters, big and small, even to Babekan 
(Signor Gassier), who has little to do but fight with 
and be killed by Sir Huon, in the first scene of the 
second aet, are in practised hands. A better Oberon 
we do not remember than Signor Bettini, who gives 
the air allotted (in Mr. Benedict’s version)* to the 
King of the Fairies, and which contains inthe second 
movement a reference to the cantabile theme of the 
overture, as correctly and as effectively as conld be 
imagined; while to the music of Puck is rendered 
full justice by Mme. Demeric-Lablache ; the song of 
the Mermaid is prettily wardled by Mlle. Bauermeis- 
ter; and the little thar devolves upon Scherasmin, 
Sir Huon’s squire, is done in perfection by Mr. Sant- 
lev, whose duet with Mme Trebelli-Bettini (Fatima), 
“Vida in riva alla Garonna,” becomes one of the 
“hits” of the opera. To improve the cast of the 
three chief characters would be hardly possible. None 
can have forgotten the Reiza of Mile. Tiefens, upon 
whose irreproachably fine performance it is nnneces- 
sary gain to dwell. A more splendid piece of musi- 
eal declamation than her great seena, “*Vaste tremen- 
do mare,” from one end to tle other, has not been 
heard in onr day. 

Signor Mongini’s Sir Huon will also be remem- 
hbered, although it is four years since he played the 
character. That the music of Weber is now as much 
to the taste as it is essentially well snited to the voiee 
of the Italian tenor was shown not long sinee, when 
he took the place of Signor Stagno as Max, in Der 
Freischiiz, and gave unanimous satisfaction. His 
Sir Huon has vastly improved. Some parts of the 
music are calculated to display the magnificent power 
and quality of his voice as effectively as anything im 
his own sphere of Italian opera. 

Bearing the Fatima of Mme. Alboni still in mind, 
we must enlogize without reserve the Fatima of Mlle. 
Trebelli, Mme. Alboni’s legitimate successor. To 
sing the two characteristic and charming airs with 


‘which Weber has adorned the part (‘A lonely Arab 


maid,” and “Oh, Araby, dear Araby !’') more sweet- 
ly and nnaffectedly—more musically, in short, than 
Mme. Trebelli sings them, would be impossible. 
These three artists, joined by Mr. Santley, in the 
admirable qnartet at the end of the second-Act 
(“Over the dark blue waters’’) create an effcet only 
to be produced by four genuine voices—soprano, 
tenor, contralto and barytone-bass—in the throats of 
four thorough adepts in the vocal art. The quartet: 


- alone, thas delivered, would give elat to the per- 


formance of Oberon at Her Majesty’s Theatre, leav- 
ing ont the noble execution of the overture and 
grandly imagined storm (Act III.}, by Signor Ar- 
diti’s orchestra, and the fine singing of the chorus 
thronghout the opera. 


Roya Iraran Orera. Fra Diavolo was recent- 
ly revived at this theatre. The Zimes says : 
The attraction of the revival is, we necd hardly say, 
the Zerlina of Mile. Paulina Lucca, which was ex- 
pected to be and has turned out a genuine success. 


* This air originally belonged to Sir Huon; but, Braham 
wanting something more vociferous, Webereomposed for bim 
“Oh ! ‘tisa glorious sight,” the slow movement of which 
might almost have been written by Braham himeelf. 
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Mlle. Lucea, not attempting to confer a higher musi- 
cal importance upon the character than was contem- 
plated by Auber, dispenses with the grand air from 
Le Serment, which, at the beginning of the scene in 
the bedroom, Mme. Bosio used to sing with such 
dazzling brilliancy, but which was, nevertheless, en- 
tirely out of keeping. In atonement, however, Mlle. 
Lucca (who retains Zerlina’s original and more char- 
acteristic air) acts the part of the inn-keeper’s daagh- 
ter as we have never seen it acted before by any sing- 
er of any nation. Her delivery of the romance 
about Fra Diavolo, which Zerlina sings to “the Mar- 
quis” (the formidable brigand in disguise), is in it- 
self, though a thought over-acted, a little drama. 
But best of all—and here, indeed, the character of 
Zerlina stands revealed—is the scene where, on the 
night before her wedding with Lorenzo, the innocent 
girl, in the solitude of her chamber, gives full vent to 
the emotions engendered by her expectant happiness. 
The whole of this is carried out in the true spirit of 
comedy, with a liveliness as naturally expressed as 
it is happily conceived. Nothing more easy and im- 
pulsive, nothing more unobtrusive in its unconscious 
absence of reserve, could well be imagined. In short, 
as a piece of comedy, we repeat, no Zerlina we can 
call to mind has equalled the Zerlina of Mlle. Lucea. 

Next comes Milord Rocburg—a “milord impaya- 
ble,” as opera-goers for the last ten years are well per- 
suaded. This impersonation is a specimen -of gro- 
tesque comedy for which it would be vain to seek a 
parallel. Only the prince of buffo actors could have 
conceived it, only the prince of buffo actors could 
have embodied the conception. But that Ronconi is 
the prince of buffo actors is as true as an axiom. His 
performance beggars description. It is as racy as it 
is singular, as full of life as it is full of humor. That 
at the same time it bears very little resemblance to a 
live “milord,” travelling at ease for his recreation, is 
more than probable, It is anfortunately too good to 
betrue. But though absolutely like nothing in exis- 
tence that we know of, it is not the less inimitable ; 
and we should prize it the more from the certainty 
that it must die with its inventor. To imagine a 
Lord Rocburg after the Lord Rochurg of Signor 
Ronconi is difficult. To imitate it would be an un- 
grateful task, to equal it impossible. No doubt there 
are people who will insist that it is a caricature ; but, 
caricature or not, in sober truth itis a creation. Mlle. 
Morensi, judged from a dramatic point of view, is a 
very good Lady Rocburg ; and the pity is that she 
cannot sing the music as well as she plays the part. 
Much vocalizing of an unimpeachable sort is not ex- 
pected of “Milord,” either on the French or on the 
Italian stage ; but it is the contrary with ‘“Miladi.” 
Signor Naudin under the circumstances, .is perhaps 
as good a Fra Diavolo as could be obtained just now. 
French by parentage, if not by birth, he is eminently 
French in his manner of singing, and supereminently 
French in his manner of acting. He makes neither 
a very seductive Marquis, nora very dashing brig- 
and, and his attitudes while delivering the serenade 
of the imaginary Agnes (“‘Agnese la Zitella’”’) (Act 
11.) are preposterous ; but, take him for all in all— 
with his two distinct voices, his chest voice and _ his 
head voice, his loud voice and his soft voice—he mas- 
ters the whole of the music with ease and, after a 
fashion of his own, sings it effectively enough. The 
two thieves, Beppo and Giacomo (Signors Tagliafi- 
co and Ciampi) are as good as could be wished. 
Signor Tagliatico’s Beppo, indeed, is in its way a re- 
markable performance, as grotesque as anything well 
can be, but exquisitely humorous. * ‘ 

L’Elisir @’ Amore, that most piquant and delightful 
of lyrie pastorals, has re appeared with Mlle. Adelina 
Patti as Adina, Signor Mario as Nemorino, and Sig- 
nor Ronconi as Duleamara. With such an Adina, 
sucha Nemorino, and such a Duleamara—such a 
coquette, such a lover, and such a charlatan—this 
best of Donizetti’s comic operas must always be wel- 
come. There is nothing more absolutely perfect to 
be witnessed on the stage. But we have described it 
over and over again. 


* OrcnEstRaL Socretirs. The seventh concert 
of the Philharmonic Society (Hanover Square 
Rooms) again included but one symphony. This 
time, however, the reason to loyal amateurs was im- 
perative. The Prince and Princess of Wales honor- 
ed the performance with their presence, and it is no- 
torious that one of those illustrious personages de- 
cidedly objects to long programmes. Then the sym- 
phony was olédHaydn’s cheerful and masterly “Let- 
ter V”—his second best in the key of G. So who 
could have the heart to complain? The overtures 
were Herold’s flashy Zampa and Beethoven’s splen- 
did Leonora (Fidelio, No. 3), both, like the sympho- 
ny, well played, and one at least right welcome. The 
solo was for violin—Spohr’s Scena Cantante, the 
player, M. Wieniawski, who plays Spohr as he plays 
every other master, in the genuine, dashing Wien- 





iawski style. An unusual number of vocal pieces, 
contributed by Mesdames Harriers-Wippern and 
Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini, Bossi, and Foli 
(from Her Majesty’s Theatre), and the Wedding 
March of Mendelssohn (introduced with a purpose), 
completed a programme which, on the whole, could 
hardly have satisfied subscribers. Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett conducted. 

At the eighth and last concert of the season (on 
Monday evening), Mozart’s symphony in C (No. 1), 
the Froica of Beethoven, Professor Bennett’s over- 
ture, Die Waldenymphe, the Jubilee of Weber, Schu- 
mann’s pianoforte concerto in A minor (pianist Herr 
Jaell), and vocal music by Mlle. Titiens and Dr. 
Gunz, were given. 

Dr. Wylde’s fifth and last New Philharmonic Con- 
cert (St. James’s Hall) was the most brilliant and 
most brilliantly attended of a season which has been 
more than usually prosperous. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s “‘C minor ;” the overtures were Der Al- 
chymist, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the Ruler 
of the Spirits. Wow these grand specimens of the 
four most distinguished instrumental composers of 
modern times were performed by the fine orchestra 
which the Gresham Musical Professor delights in 
conducting we need not stop to describe. Beetho- 
ven’s piano-forte concerto in G (No. 4), his last but 
one and best but one,was as great a treat as the sym- 
phony itself. The solo-player was Mr. John Fran- 
cis Barnett, whose annual appearance at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts is invariably looked forward 
to with interest. This admirable young musician 
has never played better than on the occasion under 
notice, and was never greeted with more cordial 
marks of approval. Itis worth recalling that the 
concerto in G was the piece performed by Mr. Bar- 
nett when, years ago, he made his public debut, as a 
pupil of Dr. Wylde’s, at the New Philharmonic. His 
progress since, both as pianist and composer, has 
been steady and sure. The vocal music at this con- 
cert, except the “Last Rose of Summer,” and even 
of that Madame Grisi chose the Italian version, con- 
sisted exclusively of excerpts from ITalian operas. 
The other singers were Mme. Trebelli Bettini, Mlle. 
Sinico, Signor Bettini, and M. Gassier. 

At the fourth and last concert of the Musical So- 
ciety of London (St. James’s Hall), Schumann's 
fourth symphony (in E flat), though very finely play- 
ed by the orchestra, under Mr. Alfred Mellon’s vigi- 
lant control, was even more coldly received than 
some time previously at one of the New Philharmon- 
ic Concerts. This is, we are inclined to think, the 
least masterly and the least happy in ideas of Schu- 
mann’s orchestral works. The ovértures—Spohr’s 
Jessonda, Professor Bennett’s Die Naiaden and We- 
ber’s Jubilee—scemed much more to the liking of the 
audience, who bestowed most applause upon the 
graceful and highly-finished composition of the Eng- 
lishman. M. Wieniawski created an extraordinary 
sensation by his vigorous, striking and original per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 

Paris. At the Grand Opera. during the last week 
or two of June, Meyerbeer reigned almost exclusive- 
ly. M. Dumestre was successful in the Africaine as 
Nelusko. Next came the Prophéte before Gueymard’s 
vacation ; then Robert le Diable, L’ Africaine again, 
and so on. 


The first performance of M. Flotow’s opera Zi/da, 
which has been in rehearsal several weeks at the 
Opera Comique, was given on Monday the 20th ult. 
—M. Bagier, the director of the Italiens, has deter- 
mined to suppress the ballet next season, and to re- 
duce the number of representations to three weekly. 
—Nicolai’s Joyeuses Comméres de Windsor was pro- 
duced at the Theatre-Lyrique, on Wednesday, the 
22nd ult.—M. Victorien Sardou, it is said. has writ- 
ten the libretto of a comic opera, entitled Venito, for 
which M. M. Gavaert is to compese the music. The 
number of concerts given in Paris the past season has 
amounted to two hundred and sixty nine, distributed 
in the following manner :—thirty-seven at the Con- 
servatoire and at the Cirque-Napoleon; seventy-two 
at the Salle Herz ; eighty-five at the Salle Pleyel; 
fifty one at the Salle Erard; and the remainder in 
second-rate concert-rooms. 

Gounod’s “Za Colombe” and Flotow’s Zilda were 
played several times in the following week. The 
next novelty at the Opera Comique will be the new 
work by Ambrose Thomas, “Jignon,” which is 
promised in September-—Don Juan still draws good 
receipts at the Lyrique, where Ristori has been play- 
ing Medea and Maria Stuarda. A new opera, Sar- 
danapale, by Victorien Jonciéres, is announced for 
September.—It is rumored that M. Carvalho means 





to bring oyt Wagner’s Lohengrin next winter, with 
the Swedish singer, Mlle. Hobbe, in one of the prin- 
cipal parts. —The Grand Opera proposes to mount 
Gluck’s Alceste for M. Gueymard, with Villaret as 
Adméte aud David as the Priest. 


The Paris art-papers deplore the loss which French 
literature has suffered in the death of Méry, - poet, 
novelist, dramatist, wit and profound scholar. Asa 
poet he has left his mark in “The Nemesis,” as a 
novelist many surviving works speak to his ability— 
“La Guerre du Nizam,” “Les Damnés de Java,” “La 
Floride,” ‘Le Bonnet Vert,’’ and others. His dra- 
matic works are known to frequenters of the Theatre 
Francais and Odéon : to the Opera he gave “Semira- 
mis,” “Herculaneum” and ‘‘Jeanne d’ Are ;” an opera 
comique of his saw light at the Lyrique, named 
“Maitre Wolframb,” and two volumes of comedies 
and proverbs constitute his published works in this 
direction. His latest achievement was the poem of 
“Don Carlos,” to which he had put the last touch 
when death seized him. His scholarship was pro- 
found and extended: Greek, Latin and Italian with 
their literature were as familiar to him as French. 
Maria Escudier writes of him, ‘‘He was by turns a 
Florentine contemporary of the Medici, an Athenian 
of the age of Pericles, a Roman under Augustus ; and 
not to him could the old Athenian have said, as to 
the philosopher Anacharsis, “Thou art a stranger.’ 
Méry would have spoken Tonian at Lesbos, /Zolian 
to Sappho’s compatriots, Dorian to the colonial sub- 
jects of great Greece or to the fellow citizens of The- 
ocritus.” With deference to M. Escudier we think 
he knows very little of what dialects Méry would 
have spoken—very little in fact of his subject at all, 
thus to fix down Greek dialects to a French measur- 
ing post in the nineteenth centnry. Nevertheless, 
extravagant eulogium, though it may cast ridicule 
on the writer, does not impair Méry’s attainments, 
which were notably great. The Revue et Gazette Mu- 
sicale says of him “We cannot fix Méry’s rank in the 
future : we are too near the hour when he sparkled 
in brilliant talk and witty paradoxes, and when he 
won general love for his easy and amiable character, 
If he'was no voleano of a great and equal flame, he 
he was at least a brazier whence escaped millions of 
sparks.” The Evénement says, ‘Properly described 
he was not so much a poet, a novelist, a dramatist, 
or a journalist, as an improvisatore.””— Orchestra. 





Monricn. Hans von Biilow, worried by incessant 
attacks, has resigned his office of Court pianist to the 
King of Bavaria, and left Munich with his wife. The 
unfortunate monarch, deserted now by both Wagner 
and Biilow, has written the latter a letter begging 
him to reconsider his determination. 





Vienna. Both German and Italian operas are 
closed, and of course, by the latest war news from 
Bohemia, the old Austrian empire must be singing 
from the other side of its mouth. The last operatic 
event of interest was the performance of Weber’s 
Preciosa, with Walter for tenor, Boch for baritone, 
and Mmes. Prauze, Dustmann and Tollheim. 


Berlin jonrnals complain of the falling off cf re- 
ceipts at the theatres, consequent upon political 
troubles. The same cause renders musical and the- 
atrical news from all parts of Germany of the scanti- 
est description. 





The musical world is anxiously expecting the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Thayer’s Biography of Beethoven. 
Part of the MS. is translated into German, and it 
will appear in both countries simultaneously. Mr. 
Thayer is American Consul at Trieste. 

The mobilization of the Prussian army has ruined 
the theatre at Carlsrnhe. The tenor Stolzenherg has 
been drafted into the Rhenish Contingent, and anoth- 
er singer—Roberstein—has also been compelled to 
take military service. 

The war now waging in Italy and Germany is 
destructive of the progress of art and the prospects 
of artists. The revolution of 1848 drove to England 
a host of musicians of every degree of talent— 
amongst others, Molique, from Stuttgardt, and Halle 
from Paris. 


The large organ built for the magnificent cathedral 
at Geneva, St. Peter’s, was to be inaugurated by a 
musical festival on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of June. 
Organists not only from all parts of Switzerland, but 
from Paris and Cologne, have been invited to test 
the instrument. Three inauguration concerts were 
to be given, for which many celebrated artists had 
promised their services. 
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Prof. Adolf Bernhard Marx. 


This well-known musical writer, the author of 
“The Theory of Music” (Musiklehre), “The 
Theory of Composition” ( Compositionslehre) “The 
Music of the Nineteenth Century” (Die Musik 
des 19tén Jahrhunderts), “Beethoven’s Life and 
Productions” (Beethovens Leben und Schaffen), 
“Gluck and Opera” (Gluck und die Oper) “Hints 
for the Performance of Beethoven’s Works” 
(Anweisung zum Vortrage Beethovenscher Werke) 
and “Reminiscences” (Erinnerungen), died at 
Berlin, after a long and painful illness, on the 
17th of May. His claims to be considered a com- 
poser consisted in his having written an oratorio 
entitled Moses. But in spite of many isolated 
beauties, the oratorio achieved no permanent 
success. Several of his literary works were, 
however, very highly esteemed, especially his 
“Theory of Composition” (the large work in four 
octavo volumes), of which numerous editions have 
been published. The Neue Berliner Musik-Zei- 
tung says: 

“Though we did not always agree with his 
ewsthetical views; though we attacked no artistic 
value to the Biographies, and the opinions ad- 
vanced in them, but looked upon them rather as 
tending to promote the cause of bels-esprits and 
dilettanti, than aught else; and though we con- 
sidered the “Reminiscences” as nothing better, at 
most, than mere feuilleton work, we must direct 
attention to the fact that, in his theoretical books, 
Marx published much that was suggestive and 
new. 

“In private, Marx was a most worthy man, of 
varied knowledge, full of youthful, eager zeal for 
the Beautiful, and possessed of an independence 
of character that cannot be sufficiently praised. 
His ambition and his vanity were far removed 
from aught connected with petty interests, and 
his heart was filled with idealistic hopes and 
wishes. Honor to his memory !” 

This is but a temporate tribute to a rare and 
valuable character in the history of musical pro- 
gress; but we must think it comes far nearer to 
the truth than such disparaging and even harsh 
allusions to him as we find in recent English mu- 
sical journals. Thusthe London Orchestra makes 
no mention of his death but this flippant sen- 
tence : “A theorist of some eminence, A. Bern- 
hard Marx, Professor of the University of Berlin, 
has died in that town after long suffering. He 
was the author of a Life of Beethoven and of an 
oratorio on the subject of Moses.” And the A th- 
enum, while acknowledging some merit in his 
works on Composition, dwells mainly on the bit- 
terness of some of his criticisms in his.later years, 
his prejudices against his superiors, like Mendels- 
soha, &e., and even hints that he pushed his the- 
ories to an extreme that made them useless. 

Marx doubtless had his faults, some of which— 
personal prejudices, acrimonious criticism—grew 
upon him in his later years. He wrote perhaps 
too readily and too much, and with a certain ego- 
tism, claiming a very large part of the public 
conversation, so to speak, upon all musical topics. 
In spite of the failure of his compositions, he fre- 
quently in his essays draws illustrations and ex- 
amples from “my Moses.” Tis style is intricate, 














crooked, metaphysical, and, as we have often had 
painful occasion to know in introducing sothe of 
his ideas to our readers, most ungrateful to trans- 
lators. Worst of all, he seems to have become 
possessed with a mania for book-making, which 
led him finally into haste and carelessness, a neg- 
lect of thorough, conscientious critical examina- 
tion of material, as has been pointed out in the 
case of his Life of Beethoven so convincingly, that 
perhaps the thought, the appreciatfon of Beetho- 
ven as an artist and a creator which that work 
contains has been by some underrated in view of 
its carelessness as to historical detail. But mak- 
ing all these allowances, Marx has done a_ noble 
work for Art and Music, for the large, liberal, 
ideal culture of man. His ‘*Theory of Composi- 
tion” has always seemed to us the most philosoph- 
ical and vital presentation of the subject yet 
made to the world. It unfolds the whole, as by 
a natural growth, surprisingly beautiful, from a 
simple central principle or germ. Tt is a pity that 
only one of its four volumes has yet been transla- 
ted and published in America. But most that 
has been quickening and useful in shorter theo- 
retic treatises for years past really owes its inspi- 
ration and its method to the great work of Marx. 
His “Music of the Nineteenth Century” takes a 
large and intelligent survey of the whole field, 
and affords many paragraphs and whole chapters 
of permanent criticism end suggestion; we have 
drawn somewhat largely from this work in our 
efforts to lay before our readers the best thought 
of the German mind upon themes of musical art 
and science. On the whole, we think the fol- 
lowing appreciation of Marx in the National Zei- 
tung of Berlin is not too highly colored. 
“Through a long life indefatigably active as 
teacher and as writer, Marx leaves us not only 
the grateful memory of what he has done, but 
the best part of his being has become an endur- 
ing possession to us, acontinually operative men- 
tal inheritance for all who approach it with an 
earnest and receptive spirit. To him it was 
given to fulfil the most genuine calling of man, 
name to render back to the world and to man- 
kind what they have given him in impressions, 
experiences and incitements. The germs which 
nature had placed in him, bore fruit a thousand- 
fold ; the task he found appointed to him he, like 
a faithful laborer, has carried through to the end. 
Marx possessed in rare combination the collective 
peculiarities required for the successful exercise 
of the teacher’s office. To broad, extensive 
knowledge, in every part transparent with the 
reflection of a high pervading idea, he united 
sound reflection, enthusiastic abandon to the sub- 
ject in hand, sturdy industry, and finally a won- 
dertul power of always giving to the matter 
which he had to teach the precise form, which 
the end in view, the more or less advanced cul- 
ture of the pupil, and his more near or remote 
relation to the Art demanded. We have often 
witnessed in our own experience how convin- 
cingly the words of the writer have fallen upon 
the youthful mind and what an echo they have 
there awakened. Partly by natural endowment, 
partly in consequence of his many years’ exper- 
ience as a teacher, he commanded in a high de- 
gree that eloquence which opens the way of un- 
derstanding to one who does not fully trust his 
own power and insight. The constant media- 
tion between the particular and the universal, 
the moral pathos, the subjective warmth pene- 





trating all, the richly picturesque, we might say— 
full-chord execution of the fundamental thoughts 
—these and other like excellencies, which were 
united in Marx, must have knit the firmest tie 
between him and young pupils who* were eager 
to learn. 

“Marx was born in Halle in the lap of the 
Israelite community. According to his father, 
who was a physician and a zealous admirer of 
Voltaire, the yeas of his birth was 1799; but 
according to the register of the synagogue, it 
was 1795. From his youth up he sang, played 
and composed. Nevertheless, after embracing 
Christianity and receiving his early education at 
the gymnasium of his native city, he chose the 
law for a profession. While he attended the 
university in Halle, he continued to devote every 
hour which he could spare from the Institutes 
and the Pandects to the sweet friend of his child- 
hood, Music. For a short time only he received 
systematic instruction in Thorough Bass from 
Tiirk ; even then he could not fail to see, that 
the old set way of teaching, with its mechanical 
apparatus of form and rules, with its jejune sche- 
matism and stubborn: faith in authority, was no 
spring of artistic life. After passing the first 
two examinations, he was assigned as Referenda- 
rius to the court in Naumburg, and afterwards 
tothe Kammergericht in Berlin. The intellectual 
atmosphere that here surrounded him, the rich 
musical activity of the capital, and personal con- 
tact with its most prominent representatives 
strengthened his artistic tendencies to an earn- 
estness and a power, which no longer left it pos- 
sible for him to idly look on and enjoy. He 
founded the Berlin Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, which he conducted for seven years ; 
he gave instruction in the theory of music, in 
piano-playing and singing ; he composed indus- 
triously and laid, in silent, unremitted labor, the 
foundations of that system, which ensures his 
name a lasting place in the history of Art. 

“In spite of enticing prospects, which opened 
before him in his juristical calling, he renounced 
the service of the State, to give himself up whol- 
ly and entirely to the activity for which he felt 
an inward impulse. In 1830 he was appointed 
teacher and academic musical director at the Ber- 
lin University, and the philosophical faculty at 
Marburg gave him the doctor’s diploma. 

“His compositions which acquired publicity, be- 
sides a succession of secular and sacred songs and 
choruses, were: a musical farce, called “Jery and 
Biately,” which had a succes d’ estime upon the 
royal stage, several melodramas, which were per- 
formed in the Konigstiadtischer Theatre, and final- 
ly the Oratorio “Moses,” which, in spite of the 
recognition which it won in several North Ger- 
man cities, was never able to establish a firm 
foothold in our public Art life. Persons well ac- 
quainted with the score speak of its fine treatment 
of character, of the intimate accord of words and 
tones. of the concise energy of expression break- 
ing away from sweetish conventionality and rou- 
tine. With this work, whose success did not an- 
swer to the expectations of its author, his career 
as a composer reached its close. 

“Since then, Marx has given his whole time 
and strength to the office of teaching, restlessly 
and with that fiery zeal that is kindled by an in- 
ward revelation of experience, by speech and 
writing, in the smaller circle of younger brethren 
of his calling, as well as before the mass of music- 
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lovers and amateurs, testifying of that which he 
believgd to be right and true. Among his im- 
mediate pupils we meet more than one noted 
name; George Vierling (founder and for some 
time head of the Bach Society in Berlin, and one 
of the more sterling composers of the day) and 
Carl Reinthaler owe to him their artistic educa- 
tion. 

“There is scarcely a field of musical science in 
which his inexhaustible pen has not been active ; 
Marx’s writings form a small library by them- 
selves. Among those exclusively dedicated to 
pedagogical ends, the great Theory of Composi- 
tion, in tour volumes, already in the fifth ed 1 n, 
holds the first place; it aims to prepare learners 
for their calling in an artistic and not, as hither- 
to, in a mechanical manner, inasmuch as it con- 
ceives of music as a sonorous reflection of the soul 
and thus as a harmonious link in the representa- 
tion of human nature. In the old method the 
main attention was given to technical rules and 
processes; here the scholar’s sense was to be 
awakened and developed to true inward percep- 
tion and understanding. The net gain contain- 
ed in the great period from Bach to Beethoven 
is booked for the first time in this work; espec- 
ially has it won the highest merit by the scientific 
manner in which it gives the reasons for the va- 
rious musical forms, which it regards as the liv- 
ing expression of the idea. 

“Of late years Marx has more and more fre- 
quently stept out of the narrower circle of a pro- 
fessional audience with his literary labors; his 
Music of the Nineteenth Century, the Biographies 
of Beethoven and Gluck, finally the Recollections 
(Memorabilia) from his own life are addressed to 
the whole Art-loving public. As these books one 
after another lay before us for review, we had 
always to point out anew how truly their author, 
by the width of his intellectual horizon, by his 
singular freshness, individuality and definiteness 
of conception, and not less by his brilliant talent 
for presenting his ideas, was called to be a medi- 
ator between the masters of German music and 
their people. Even in the last of these writings, 
the Recollections, the fidelity of memory, the all- 
sided susceptibility, so energetically grasping ev- 
ery subject, as well as the blooming color of ex- 
pression,.are astonishing. Yet for its composer it 
had an old man of nearly seventy years, who by 
the advice of his physicians was to renounce all 
efforts of thought and investigation, and who 
sketched these memoirs for recreation and com- 
fort in severe bodily sufferings.” : 
= 
Music in the Open Air.—Need of a Civic 

Band, a School for Instruments, &c. 


These headings are but hints of old ideas which we 
have many times suggested, and which now natural- 
ly come up again in these midsummer days, when 
music on the Common by municipal provision, musi- 
cal exhibitions of the common schools, music at 
Commencement, &c., remind us how more and 
more clearly certain wants are felt, how something al- 
ready is beginning to be realized, especially in the 
Schools, and how much yet remains to be done. The 
points which we propose to discuss (not to-day wih 
the thermometer at 100°) are: first, the desirable- 
ness of what we have before called a Civic band, as 
distinguished from a merely military and brass band, 
to be organized under the patronage of the City, to 
include the gentler instruments as well as brass, and 
to number say some 60 instruments , this to be ready 
for public civic festivals and processions,for music for 
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the people on the Common and in halls, for Academ 
ic festivals, &c.; secondly, asa nursery and source of 
supplies for such a band, a free public school for in 
struments, where boys showing talent may be taught- 
to play all kinds of instruments. This would form a 
complement to the teaching of vocal music in the 
public schools ; and it would raise up the material for 
our nobler orchestras on which we shall rely for Sym- 
phonies and all the higher music. 

But for the present we merely hint again the want. 
And in the matter of bands and open-air music (now 
that the City Fathers have again set bands to playing 
twice a week upon the Common) it will illustrate our 
meaning to show how precisely what we remarked of 
similar doings in the summer of 1853 applies to such 
music as may now be heard upon the Common. Here 
are extracts from what we then wrote : 

From a staging, a small military band, of sixteen 
instruments, all brass, except the drums and cymbals, 
were discoursing just such marches, opera choruses 
arranged as marches, and so forth, as are daily ring- 
ing through the streets of all our cities in the frequent 
military parades. It was a good band enough for its 
size, and for its kind, which happens just now unfor- 
tunately to be the on/y kind,—cornets and saxtubas 
being the reigning fashion, with quite as tyrannizing 
an exclusiveness, as prevails ever in the fashion of 
our hats and coats. 

This musical providence on the part of the muni- 
cipal powers is, it is well known, far from a bountiful 
and overflowing one. The measure was a bare tri- 
umph of the pressure of popular opinion, (well re- 
presented on the part of the majority of the fathers) 
against the tenacious, higgling resistance of the 
Philistines. Of course therefore, the idea, which 
was originally generous and ideal, came through the 
fight only alive, and plucked and curtailed of a great 
part of its beauty and its fair proportions. It was a very 
cautious, stinted, half-way sort of provision that was 
at last reluctantly adopted. A band too small, at 
hours too ridiculously and Puritanically early to par- 
take of the charm and stillness of the evening, or 
even to admit of the attendance of the laboring 
classes, for whom the benefit was principally intend- 
ed! Thus saith the law: One evening in each week 
there shall be music on the Common from seven un- 
til nine; and again on Saturday evening, from six 
till eight o’clock! There is an ingenious irony in 
this considering that long days (to the million) simply 
and practically mean long days of work. It is as 
much as to say to them ; Work while day-light lasts; 
go to bed when the sun sets, or to prayer in prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath; and be refreshed with all the 
music you can get between whiles. That it is mor- 
ally dangerous and profane to be out under the trees 
of a midsummer night, after eight o’clock, listening 
to carnal music, we are not distinctly taught in the 
aforesaid ordinance ; but this would seem the natural 
inference. 

This, to be sure, is a local matter, and it perhaps 
requires apology for discoarsing to our readers of an 
affair so purely and intensely Boston. But we appre- 
hend the case is a fair type of the position, with re- 
gard tgpublic outlays for the artistic culture and 
amusement of the people, of nearly every municipali- 
tyinour republic. Democracy is not yet wise in 
these important considerations of its true self-culture, 
—we might almost say self-preservation. Art has 
flourished chiefly among princes, and has been lav- 
ished on the amusements of the people as a sort of pa- 
ternal favor by the arbitrary powers, to offset some- 
what their oppressions. But Democracy, more than 
all social svstems, needs the harmonizing, humaniz- 
ing, liberalizing and refining influence of Art. There 
is nothing whichit can so well afford to pay for, if it 
took a far-seeing view of its own interest. ’ 

Democracy has yet to learn to value and to enter 
into this its rightful and most beautiful possession, 
without which liberty is only negative, and wealth a 
means without anend. So far Democracy has evinced 
a niggardly, utilitarian economy with regard to all 
propositions for making the externals of its life bean- 
tiful and inspiring; it has seemed constitutionally 
afraid of public luxury and refinement; while by a 
natural reaction it has squandered and wasted with- 
Out stint upon coarse and idle modes of celebration in 
the name of patriotism. Our patriotic rejoicings, our 
occasions for the overflow of national and public feel- 
ing, have all been in the most noisy, rowdy, pop-gun 
and cracker-firing style of free expenditure. More 
money is burnt out in guns and fire-works in a single 
hour, [think of Portland !] than it would cost to keep 
& permanent supply of excellent music throughout all 
the summer nights. It would seem as if our patrict- 
ic rejoicing was the joy only of the lower and more 
animal faculties that enter into the composition of a 
man. The sounds we hear upon those proud occa- 





sions are all borrowed frou the enginery of destrue- 
tiveness; they all smack of war sud of the demons 
of the nether world let loose. Call you this economy, 
O legislators and city fathers ? Is money puffed away 
in gun-powder a better cement of society, than public 
gardens filled with statues, and public music filling 
the air, and making the very senses willing captives 
to lessons of rhythm and refinement, and spontane- 
ously inclined to all things gentle and harmonious ? 
We pay much for “Union” and for “Union-saving :” 
consider whether the sentiment of Art, inspired 
throughout the people, might not become a quite im- 
portant guaranty of union, harmonizing the very 
nerves and fibres of each sensitive member of the 
whole social body, like so many strings of a vast in- 
strument,—to speak figuratively. 

We will be thankful, as we have said, for this begin- 
ning. But we could not listen without thinking how 
much more might, and we trust will another year, be 
made of it. In the first place, such bands are much 
too small, to be entirely efficacious ; the music should 
be clearly audible to those who are promenading free- 
ly in the pleasant paths and avenues in all parts of 
the common; the harmony should come in full, rich, 
copious strains, with nothing thin and meagre in its 
rendering. Music forthe million, in the open air, 
should be on a large scale. 

In the next place it was entirely a brass band, and 
as such incapable of giving due expression to the 
finer kinds of music. Like all the street bands, it is 
conformed wholly to the military standard. We ap- 
prehend that something more than military music is 
desirable on these occasions ;—something quite differ- 
ent and remote from that, in fact. Martial music is 
as familiar to the public ear, as the rattle of carriage 
wheels, day after day, the summer long. On that 
score we have opportunities enough. But opportu- 
nity for something better was the thing demanded. 
Brass bands are not only coarse and noisy ; but the 
component instruments, being all of one family, mere 
cousins to each other, produce a monotonous aggre- 
gation of tones, instead of a rich blending of tones, of 
well contrasted qualities. 

We want to raise the taste, as well as minister to 
the amusement, of the people ; and although any kind 
of music is better than nothing, as a recreation to the 
weary sons and daughters of continual toil ; yet it 
would be much better, and by no means impractica- 
ble, to have music that is artistically good and ele- 
vating, and have such well loved and appreciated. 
We see not why even the most perfect of all instru- 
mental combinations, the orchestra, with strings as 
well as wind instruments, may rot be available for 
out-of-door refreshment in the still and pleasant sum- 
mer nights. Then should we hear not aggravating 
arrangements, but bond fide productions of fine compo- 
sitions in their original and only worthy shape. Fan- 
cy the hearing of Mendelssohn’s dream overture, un- 
der the trees, some fine midsummer night! We do 
not anticipate this speedily; but the hint may be 
worth considering for the future. 


| 


Otp Harvarp. Music is at last becoming a topic 
in our Universities. ‘Two years ago we noted among 
the well chosen subjects of Commencement “parts” 
two which related to music; one young man dis- 
coursed of “Musical Form,” another of “Felix Men- 
delssohn.” This week we find upon the list: Thesis : 
“Conditions of an Appreciation of the Music of Se- 
bastian Bach,” by George L. Osgood. We appre- 
hend that the piece was written but not spoken, for 
on that very Commencement morning, the young 
graduate (who is the fine tenor singer of whom we 
have recently spoken) was to embark with his friend 
and teacher, Mr. John K. Paine, for Europe. May 
the war not interfere with the musical tour which they 
have promised themselves! Mr. Paine has leave of 
absence from his duties as instructor at the College 
until March. 

At a meeting of the Arion Society of New York, 
on the 3d inst., Carl Zerrahn was elected an honora- 
ry member of the Society. 


The Board of Music Trade, lately in session at 
Newport, R. I., voted $200. in aid of the sufferers 
by the fire at Portland. 


Mr. A. W. Tuayer, that nobly enthusiastic 
American, to whom the lovers of Beethoven’s music 
are so deeply indebted, has addressed the following 
letter to the Editor of the Leipziger Allgemeine Mu- 
sikalische Zeitung : 

“I have just heard that a new lithographed portrait 
of Beethoven, by Kriehuber, after an old painting in 
the possession of Beethoven’s family, has recently 
been published by Artaria, Vienna. The original is 
the knee-piece of which Schindler speaks (vol. 1, p. 
287, 1st edition), though he knows nothing abont its 
pedigree. As I was fortunate enough to become ac- 
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quainted with the painter some weeks before his 
death, and as I epoke to him on the subject, I am in 
a position to furnish you with certain particulars. 
The late Herr Mahler, a native of Coblentz, went to 
Vienna in the autumn of 1803, and was introduced 
at Beethoven’s, as a Rhinelander, by Stephan von 
Breuning. The young man was, in his leisure hours, 
a poet, a musician, a composer, and a painter. The 
public is indebted to him for a great many portraits 
of Viennese composers, which are now in the pos- 
session of the ‘Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde’ in 
Vienna. The portrait in question was painted not 
earlier than 1805, nor later than 1807. After the 
lapse of so long a period, Herr Mahler was no longer 
able to give the exact date. I possess several copies 
of letters of Beethoven to Miahler, and in one of these 
this portrait is mentioned, Beethoven was painted 
once more by the same gentleman in 1817; this pic- 
ture was purchased, after Mahler’s decease, by Pro- 
fessor Karajans, of Vienna, in whose possession it 
stil is.”’ 

Thinking the readers of the Musical World would 
not object to see a letter from A. W. Thayer even 
about a portrait of Beethoven, I was at pains to toss 
it into English. By the wav, the mention of the 
Musical World reminds me of the fact that Volume 
YT. of Mr. Thayer’s long-promised “Life of Beetho- 
ven’’ has at length come to pass—a fact welcome not 
only tothe Musical World in particular, but td the 
world of music in general.—Lond. Mus. World. 


Rocnester, N.Y. On the 10thinst. Mr. James M. 
Tracy completed his six musical soirées,with a pro- 
gramme composed purely of four piano-forte Sonatas 
of Beethoven; viz: those in Fand D, op. 10; that 
in B flat, op. 22; and the “Moonlight” one, so cal- 
led. The two preceding programmes, which lie before 
us, are also mainly of the same high classical charac- 
ter. That of May 6 includes the Beethoven Sonata 
in C, op. 2, No. 3, and the “Moonlight” ; Thalberg’s 
Tarantelle in C minor, and Chopin’s B-flat minor 
Scherzo ; besides German songs by Mr. Keiser and 
an English ballad by Miss Jennie Ball. On Jane 
16th, Mr. Tracy played Beethoven’s Sonatas in E 
flat, op. 7, and in D (Pastorale), op. 23, and a Sonata 
by Weber, in C, op. 24; Miss Bull sang “With ver- 
dure clad,” and a pupil of Mr. T.’s played that fa- 
mous “Op. 2” of Chopin’s (Variations on Lact 
darem). Such programmes show a high and earnest 
purpose, in which we understand Mr. Tracy has per- 
severed in spite of indifferent patronage and even nar- 
row opposition, Let him not be discouraged ; if his 

ower of rendering Beethoven be half as great as a 
Focal journal claims for him, he will certainly succeed 
in the end. 

San Francisco. Music-lovers and fashionables 
in the Golden Gate city, blindly taking it for granted 
that Italian Opera is the height and sum of all musical 
felicity, are anxious to make it a permanent institu- 
tion among them, and to this end have lately organ- 
ized an Association on the following basis : 

The undersigned, desirous of securing the perma- 
nent establishment of the Italian Opera in the city of 
San Francisco, and being satisfied that an adequate 
support to secure that resultean be obtained from the 
music-loving portion of its citizens, do hereby recom- 
mend the organization of an association to be called 
the “San Francisco Italian Opera Association,” that 
shall have for its object : 

First. To secure, by the support and influence of 
its members, the permanent establishment of the 
Opera in the city of San Francisco, 

Second. To enlist and concentrate the support of 
those favorable to the purpose of the Association, by 
becoming members thereof. 

The affairs of the Association to be regulated by 
a Board of Officers, to be selected at the first meet- 
ing, who shall be governed by such rules and regula- 
tions as may then, or from time to time, be adopted, 

It is expressly understood that no power shall exist 
in the rules and regulations of the organization to 
contract any debt or liability; nor shall any assess- 
ment, except the monthly sum of one dollar, be 
levied at any time, without the unanimous consent 
of the members present at the meeting when such as- 
sessment is proposed. 

After several preliminary meetings, the following 
officers have been chosen, to serve until the first an- 
nual meeting in January next: 

President, R. C. Rogers; Vice-President, Daniel 
Knight ; Honorary Vice-Presidents, Ogden Hoffman, 


° 

Tlall McAllister, F. H. Grain, A. Caselli, I. Fried- 
lander, N. Lareo, Cumillo Martin, L. Seligman, W. 
C. Walker; Directors, John Benson, S M. Dettel- 
bach, Raphael Weill, George A. Parker, T. F. Cron- 
ise, J. C. Ford, Henry G. Langley, H. C. Logan, 
William Willis; Treasurer, M. Gray; Secretary, 
David Wilder. 

Either of the above named directors will receive 
subscriptions from those who wish to join the Asso- 
ciation. The fund arising from the monthly contri- 
butions of members will be used in accordance with 
the wishes of the Association; but it is suggested 
that if in the future any Eastern operatic manager 
should express a desire to come here with a first-class 
troupe, this fund may be depended upon to guarantee 
him against actual loss. The formation of a musi- 
eal library has also been suggested as a worthy object 
for the Association. All persons ercept profissional 
musicians are eligible to membership, and the Asso- 
ciation will be entirely independent of managerial 
influences. 

It seems that arrangements are already made for a 
season to begin this very month. Judging by the 
following list presented to the Directors by Sig. 
Bianchi, the season will be stunningly Verdi-ish : 

Verdi—I| Trovatore, La Traviata, Ernani, Rigo- 
letto, Attila, Macbeth, I Masnadieri, I due Foscari, 
I Lombardi, Un Ballo in Maschera. 

Donizetti—Lucia di Lammermoor, Belisario, Ln- 
erezia Borgia, Il Poliato, Linda di Chamounix, La 
_Favorita. 

Bellini—Norma, La Sonnambula. 

Mozart—Don Giovanni. 

Meyerbeer—L Africaine. 

Gounod—Faust. 

Tlalery—La Juive. 

Ricci—Crispino e la Comare, Chi dura vince. } 

Petrella—Tone. 

Pacini—Suffo. 

Signor Marra, baritone, and Signor Milleri, basso 
profundo, are already on their way from New York, 
to be joined here by Signorina Brambilla, Signora 
and Signor Bianchi, and the best resident talent, with 
a chorus of 18 voices and an orchestra of 16 instru- 
ments, under the direction of Mr. Herold. It is un- 
derstood that if a sufficient number of subscribers 
can be obtained for the season, the orchestra will he 
enlarged, and that an engagement may possibly he 
effected with the celebrated soprano, Noél-Guidi, 
now in New York. 





Cincinnati. The Commercial of June 27, has 
the following history of what is now one of the most 
important musical societies of that city : 

The Harmonie Society was originated by Dr. O. 
D. Norton, who, with S. S. Foster, Henry Appleton 
and Alfred Squires, met weekly at the house of the 
last named gentleman, on Fourth street, west of Race, 
to sing the beautiful quartets of Mendelssohn. Dr. 
Norton suggested a musical organization on a large 
seale, and for this purpose consulted with Victor 
Williams, Mr. Locke, the music teacher, and others 
professionals in the city. The work looked very dis | 
couraging, and proved to be so fora length of time’ 
Inthe fall of 1860, in October, a public meeting was 
called at the Weslevan Female College to organize a 
musical society.. The meeting was largely attended, 
and resulted in the election of the following gentle- 
men as officers for the society : Robert Burnett, Pres- 
ident; W. K. Coolidge, (deceased) Vice-President : 
Ilenry Appleton, Secretary, and Dr. Norton, Treas- 
urer. Victor Williams labored faithfully to carry out 
the object of the association, and assisted materially 
in placing it on a firm basis. Forty ladies and gentle- 
men weee enrolled as members ; the Boston Academy 
chorus books were procured, and some funds were 
raised for the purchase of music, &c. The first ora- 
torio the Society tried its ability on was “Judas Mac- 
cabeeus,” but it was never given in public. 

The enterprise dragged along during the war, bnt 
the organization was maintained until the fall af 1863, 
when a re-organization took place, the basement of 
Dr. Boynton’s church, on Vine street, above Eighth, 
being kindly offered and accepted for that meeting. 

At that time, Mr. L. C. Hopkins was chosen Pres- 
ident; Mr. Garlich, Vice President; Jacob Burnett, 
Secretary ; the Treasurer’s name we forget. Trustees 
were appointed, and Prof, Charles Barus made Musi- 
eal Director, with Mr. Henry J. Smith as Assistant. 
Dr. Norton turned over $130 to the new Treasurer 
together with a clean set of books, not a single debt 
remaining unpaid, and out of this small beginning has 
grown our present Harmonic Society,which,under the 
wise and liberal management of Mr. Hopkins, has 
been able to subscribe $3,000 to the new Opera-house 
and has won great credit and some renown as a mu- 








sical association. 
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DESCRIPTIVE .LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC; 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


What is Love? Song. Elizabeth Philp. 30 

An elegant little song ; words and music of classic 
goodness, and in somewhat antique style. 

Paddy Blake’s Echo. Comic Song. S. Lover. 

A remarkable Irish echo, surely. To the question, 
“How do you do, Paddy Blake ?” it politely answered, 
“Very well. I thank you. sir!” For the skilful use 
Teddy Keogh made of the echo, see song. _First-rate 
comic song. 

That shalt thou see. (Le Vedrai). Crispino.” 

Contains the scene in which the cobbler receives his 
commission as M.D. from the Comare, who bestows it, 
in spite of his assertion that he is ‘‘the chief of the 
asses.”> Sprightly music. 

Anita, or The Chieftain’s wife. B. Richards. 40 

Founded on an incident in the life of Garibaldi, 
whose wife is said to have died from exhaustion, dur- 

- ing one of his hazardous retreats. Quite a touch- 
ing and beautiful song. 
Singing through the Forests. 

A popular song or glee, here arranged so as to ho 
sung either as a solo and chorus, or as a quartet 
throughout. 

Maids of the Greenwood. Duet. Glover. 60 

It is to be presumed that other people beside Glover 
write duets, but perhaps no one has written more 
really good ones than he. This will rank among the 
best. 

Hilda. Song. (Melody of Hilda Waltz). Godfrey. 30 

A bright, cheerful affair, arranged from a waltz 
which has become popular. 


30 


Instrumental. 


Piano piece. No. 4. Bargiel. 35 
Minor, and somewhat dreamy and sad in character, 
with a little tinge of Chopin-ism. Not difficult, es- 
pecially, and quite original. 
Pre aux Cleres quickstep. (Dewdrop, No. 24). 
Bellak. 20 
Pretty and easy. 
Fantasie Brilliante on Norma. G. Leybach. 90 
A splendid exhibition or concert-piece : among the 
very best that have been made from the great opera. 
Somewhat difficult, but not beyond the reach of a 
player of average ability 
Quartet in Fidelio. For Brass Band. Burditt.1.00 
The well-known and admired piece, sung by Fidelio, 
the prison-keeper and his daughter, and the daugh- 
ter’s lover. Brilliant enough to please anybody, and 
a good classic piece for practice. hk 
Vivienne waltz. 


L. M. Miller. 30 
Books. 


Gems or Scotisn Sone. A collection of the 
most beautifal Scotch Ballads, set to. music. 
Arranged and compiled from the very best 
sources, and latest revisals of the author’s 
works. Boards, $2.50 

Cloth, 3.00 

Full gilt, 4.00 
It would be difficult to name a book containing 
more genuine melody than is included in the above 
named volume, which is uniform in appearance with 
the Home Circle series, has 200 pages of excellent mu- 
sic, and, one would think, must contain all the good 
Scotch songs. There are doubtless others, however, 
but the hundred and sixty titles in the table of con- 
tents indicate a very large collection, and one which 
may be safely presented to a musical friend, with the 

certainty it will please. 





Music ry Mat.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
































